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TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Thanks to a good growing 
season, it looks as if about 
1,500 of our Arbutus will 
reach salable size this 


































season. \ 
‘ 
While they will not be a 
shipped until September, it y, 
will be well to order at r 
once. In order to distribute Y 
‘{ 
them fairly, we will limit \ 
ac groun S the amount that one cus- \ 
tomer may order to fifty. \ 
of green complete the garden plan | 
Prices of plants, B. & B., y 
Backgrounds disclose the artistry of landscaping. Evergreens, none \ 
with shades and tones of gray and blue and green; shade trees ‘ 
casting long shadows over the grass—these emphasize the skill | $ .75 each y 
of the landscape designer. _— \, 
: : ‘ 12 ‘ 
For immediate results Hicks Time-saving Trees are most ny - 
effective. They are economical, too, for there is no waiting 25.00 per 50 A ii 
for little trees to grow. Hicks trees have reached the size you ‘ 
need for the results you wish to achieve. oe 
4 
Home Landscapes for 1931 is a most unusual book. Home land- Ss 
scape plans and hints, planting suggestions, rare plants, shrubs and | G E O R G E D . A | K E N ‘ 
trees are carefully presented and discussed. A copy will be mailed on BOX G PUTNEY, VERMONT ; 
request. i . bi 
HICKS NURSERIES Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy 
BOX E WESTBURY, L. I, NEW YORK | NOTE: We Like to Have Visitors at Our Nursery 


















































POBBINEATKING | CEDAR HILL [| 
ursery QGRAB) Catalog NURSERY | |: 


Nursery 
Old-Fashioned Flowers 
Grown in Pots for Immediate Use BROOKVILLE Th 


Mid-summer planting of ten is demanded to keep the border in good condi- 
tion. Color-plans may need changing; plants may have been damaged in Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





















jain ’ TH 
Winter. This year we have an extensive collection of hardy plants, vines, and Re-sel 
P ’ e-se 
roses, ready for quick shipment. c. 
I + OER EBS oe 

Ampelopsis lowii; veitchi; tricuspi- Roses, Hybrid Teas and Climbers, 

data. in variety BOST 
Clematis jackmanii Pyracantha coccinea lalandii 








3 Henryii Campanula pyramidalis; persici- 
. Mme. Baron Veillard folia in variety; muralis 
o Mme, Edouard Andre and others 
C. coccinea . | HAI 


: Dianthus neglectus, and other va- 
C. crispa 


4 rieties 
C. montana rubens 


ali seal Geum, Fire Opal 
nec ay pent-house Heuchera, Rosmondi, Edge Hall; Kels 
Lonicera halliana; Henryii Sanguinea in variety 
vin ‘ Phlox arendsi Hybrids 


























Wisteria .in flowering sizes Saxafrage 
Berberis buxifolia, Julianae, Sedum Has 
Verruculosa Sidalcea nimmerdor, Scarlet 
Cotoneaster, evergreen and decidu- ‘Beauty, candida, Rosy Gem nee ASE AI oe 
ous Sempervivums, new variet.es 
A complete list of Potted Vines, Roses, and Hardy Plants will be furnished on 0 
request. You are also invited to send for our general catalogues of specimen T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE Precies 


plants and rare planting material. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 
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IRIS “PRIZE WINNERS” 
22 Varieties for $13.50 


Contains many that recently sold at $25.00 to $75.00 a plant; 
all prodigious bloomers, of rugged growth and the easiest pos- 
sible culture. Each the finest of its type, in many beautiful 
colors, tints and blends. Flowers of gigantic size and exquisite 
fragrance; as handsome as the choicest orchids. Some have 
petals like plush, others of delightful silky texture, and still 
others seem to be made of the finest porcelain. 

There are no duplicates; 22 different types of beauty to 
enthuse about, including Bruno, Morning Splendour, Ambassa- 
deur, Dr. Chas. H. Mayo, Mary Gibson, True Charm, Susan 
Bliss and others equally good. 

These 22 PRIZE-WINNING BEAUTIES have been 
selected as the result of 25 years’ experience growing and test- 
ing 3,000 varieties of Iris. 

Nothing will beautify the garden quite so much as these 
modern Irises. July is the month to plant this collection. 


Prize Winner Collection—1 Each of 22 Superb 
Varieties, All Labelled, No Two Alike, for $13.50 


Three Each, a Total of 66 Plants for 32.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
——1 AGS" 













































Branches: 
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New York, N. Y. 
* 





367 MADISON AVENUE 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel . 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 


BOSTON - . 





SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 





Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
MASS. 
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U Lilies mi : 


Home-grown Bulbs from 
The Green Mountains 


White as freshly fallen snow; 
fragrant as the rarest perfume 
from the Indies; the love- 
liest of the entire lily 
family. Lilium candidum 
grows well in open, 
sunny places, needs but 
little attention, should 
live for years, rewarding 
you with many blooms 
in mid-July. 


PRICES ARE LOWER! 

Solid, home-grown bulbs, direct from 
the bulb beds, 40 cts. each, $4.00 per 
dozen, $30 per 100. 


Imported bulbs (ready in September) 
25 cts. each, $2.50 per dozen, $18 per 100 


REGAL DELPHINIUM (Hardy Larkspur) 


We offer one of the finest strains of hybrid Delphinium available to- 
day—from seed produced by one of the greatest English growers— 
fulfilling every promise the name implies. Heavy compact growth. 
large individual flowers in long dense spikes, in colors ranging from 
pink shades to deep blue, and mostly double—they are truly regal. 


35¢ Each $3.50 Dozen $25 per 100 


Complete printed instructions for planting and culture sent with each order 


If you do not have our catalogue of perennials, lilies, rare orchids and ferns, shrubs 
and evergreens, please advise us; a copy will be mailed at once. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Box F, Charlotte, Vermont 
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HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, 


Mass. 


Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











ORCH 


Phecies and Hybrids in great variety. We ; 
‘licit your orders. Write for special lists 


tablished orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers 


UMMaT 


NEW JERSEY 




























ORCHIDS 
‘oable of (-ontents SPECIES HYBRIDS 
Flowered Plants $5 Up 
= WE SPECIALIZE IN 
CATTLEYAS 
Garden Work for Early July .. 280 AND THEIR HYBRIDS 
hp News-Letter — 281, 282 ORCHIDWOOD 7 
esting the New Hardy Climbing Roses 283 peep to poo 
Two New Easily Grown Veronicas 283 NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Chorizemas for the Greenhouse 284 
Care of the Established Lawn 284 , , 
Readable Tags for Plants 284 Choice Orchids 
The Cover Illustration 284 P22 
Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 285 Cuties, ie 
Death of Albert C. Burrage 286 G. E. BALDWIN Co. 
Cruelty to Rocks and Plants............ . 286 Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
A Mentha From Corsica 286 
A Wild Flower Needing Protection 286 
Early Blooming Crevice Plants 286 ORCHIDS 
The Season's Crop of New Books 287-290 Inspection of our wonderful stock 
Green Mountain Rock Plants . . 291 Jesegh ney 
The Little Known Oregon Crocus 292 Wen ieee saa: 
New Siberian Irises From Canada 292 a 
Ridding the Lawn of Dandelions .. . ee 
Controlling the Grape Leaf-Hopper . . . 293 BUTTERWORTH'S 
New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 294 Framingham Massachusetts 
The Hillcrest Garden Lectures ............. 294 ORCHIDS 
| EE ae en 295 Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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PIERIS JAPONICA 


The Japanese Andromeda 


LT. 
tS S one of the most beautiful of the broad-leaved evergreens. It resembles in many ways the 


Mountain Laurel, but its foliage is smaller and much more glossy and gives a light feathery effect. 
Its white flowers in May resemble the huckleberry, and its new growth of bronze during the 


Summer months is beautiful in contrast with the rich green of the older growth. 


The Japanese Andromeda is not common. Those who already have them in their gardens 


prize them highly. If you are not familiar with this evergreen, drive over to our nurseries at North 


Abington any day and let us show them to you. A visit entails no obligation. 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorpo- 
rated, as previously announced 
is a consolidation of the Bay 
State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton. Mass. and Wyman's 
Framingham Nucseries, 
Framingham, Mass. 


MAIN OFFICE: 862 ADAMS ST. 





A 
f 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 






Sales offices and show grounds 
will be maintained at Fram- 
ingham as well as North 
Abington as in the past. Cor- 
respondence, orders, etc. may 
be sent to either office as 
you may prefer. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


JuLy 1, 193] 

















GARDEN WORK FOR EARLY JULY 


T is important to keep the soil well cultivated, especially after 

rains, both in the flower and vegetable gardens. The soil should 

not be stirred deeper than an inch or two, because the fine, feeding 
roots of most plants are near the surface. 

Hydrangeas are heavy feeders. Their blooms will be much larger 
this Fall if the plants have been well fertilized, preferably with 
manure. 

Like all other annuals, sweet peas will stop flowering if seed pods 
are allowed to form. Other requirements of sweet peas are plenty 
of water, protection against mildew and aphids, a mulch of straw 
or other material and weak liquid fertilizer every two or three weeks. 
Damp weather may cause the buds to drop off, but this condition 
will aright itself when the weather clears. 

Mildew on perennials such as phlox and delphiniums, on roses, 
especially kinds like Frau Karl Druschki and Dorothy Perkins and 
sweet peas can be controlled by dusting with any of the specially 
prepared sulphur dusts. 

lant lice are now to be found in masses on all sorts of garden 
subjects, even shrubs, at the very top of climbing roses and often in 
trees. A nicotine or popular proprietary spray solution will kill 
them. 

In addition to previously recommended ant poisons, the fol- 
lowing is suggested: Mix one part tartar emetic with 19 parts of 
honey; add a little sugar to make the mixture granular. Place lumps 
of this poison in the garden under tin jar tops where the ants can 
gather it to take into the nest to the queen. 

It is best not to allow newly planted ornamentals to go to fruit 
the first year. This applies to hawthornes, flowering crabapples, 
quinces and even perennials. Many herbaceous plants flower so heav- 
ily that their vitality is greatly reduced; the seed pods should be cut 
off early unless seed is being saved. In the rock garden, some plants 
wili reseed all over the place if the seed pods are not snipped off. 

Leave grass clippings on the lawn to act as a mulch for reserving 
the soil moisture. A screened compost would serve the purpose, but 
one must be careful not to use a compost that contains weed seeds. 
These seeds can live several years in the soil. Of course, lawn clip- 


pings should not be left in wads or piles. This will kill out the grass, 
especially in shady places or where the soil is moist and rich. 

When squash and pumpkin vines start to wilt it is evident that 
the squash borer is at work. The borer usually is near the base of 
the plant and can be removed by slitting the stem with a knife. 
Cover the wound with soil. Covering the tunners at the joints is 
helpful. 

It is wise to train tomatoes to stakes in small home gardens be- 
cause the plants take less room, the fruit ripens earlier and there is 
less danger of end rot on the tomatoes later on. Allow one or two 
main stems to grow and keep all other side shoots pruned off. 

All root vegetables should be thinned early. Leave two or three 
inches between carrots, onions and salsify, three to four inches be- 
tween beets and parsnips. and four to six inches between large 
turnips and rutabagas. 

The first delphinium seed of the season is the best. Gather it as 
soon as it is ripe from the most perfect spikes and from the largest 
and fullest seed pods only. As soon as the seed is dry, it should be 
sown. 

Flowers for home decoration are best cut early in the morning 
while the stems are full of sap. Get them in water quickly. Attractive 
arrangements can be made in shallow bowls, but the flowers will be 
shortlived for they need to be in deep water. Hollyhocks and other 
fleshy stemmed perennials as well as shrubs will last longer if the 
stems are slit up the middle several inches. Poppies cut in bud will 
last a long while if the ends of the stems are burned or dipped in hot 
water. 

One of the worst pests on greenhouse plants during the Summer 
months is red spider. The adult insects and eggs, too, can be elimi- 
nated in a few days with a glue spray. Dissolve one pound of pow- 
dered glue in some hot water and when it is melted, mix with four 
or five gallons of cold water. Stir until mixed. The solution can be 
put on with a sprayer. In a few days the glue will peel off, taking 
with it the red spiders and any soot or dirt on the foliage. This spray 
can be used outdoors on evergreens, such as spruces, or any plant 
with smooth foliage. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The American Rose Society 


AIN made it necessary for the American Rose Society to 
hold its dedication of the Dr. E. M. Mills Rose Garden 
Extension at Syracuse, N. Y., on June 23 in the Hotel Syra- 
cuse rather than at the garden itself. The principal speaker 
was Dr. J. Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, Pa., president 
of the American Rose Society, who said that municipal rose 
gardens are an investment in citizenship, paying quicker re- 
turns than anything else. He also called such gardens man’s 
finest gesture for the good of his fellowmen. 

The members of the society attended the rose show of 
the Syracuse Rose Society on- the afternoon of the dedication. 
The most significant display at this show was a new group 
of roses with setigera blood, from M. H. Harrath of Mentor, 
Ohio. 

At the annual meeting, the secretary, Mr. Robert Pyle, 
reported eight new local rose societies organized so far in 
1931, the publication of ‘‘Modern Roses’’ and ‘“What Every 
Rose Grower Should Know,” two radio series, co-operation 
with the ‘“Woman’s Home Companion” in a $1,000 contest 
for municipal rose gardens and co-operation with Cornell 
University in the latter’s rose disease research work. 

On the following day, June 24, the members of the society 
made a pilgrimage to Auburn, N. Y., for the dedication of 
the municipal rose garden there. This new garden at Hoopes 
Park surrounds a pond and is very attractive. Several local 
gardens were visited, including that of the president of the 
Auburn Rose Society, Mrs. D. Edwin French, who served 
luncheon. Members also visited the nursery of Jackson & 
Perkins at Newark, N. Y. 

Members were present from states as far away as Utah, 
Iowa, Kentucky and North Carolina and from Canada. 

At a meeting of the trustees preceding the meeting of the 
society the sum of $200 was voted for the best new garden 
roses to be exhibited at the National Flower Show at Hart- 
ford, Conn., on April 2-10, 1932. 


Maine Estates to be Opened 


Several houses and gardens of interest to 
the public will be opened in Gardiner, Me., 
on July 15 for the benefit of the Gardiner 
General Hospital. The best known and 
most interesting will be “‘Oaklands,’’ the 
Gardiner family home for many genera- 
tions. The gray stone, vine-covered house 
with its wild garden, hemlock hedges, 
lawns and fine old trees has a charm and 
dignity which reminds one of an English 
country estate. Another estate called ““The 
Cove,’ owned by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Amory, has a 75-year-old hedge and a 
hedged-in flower garden which leads one 
to the charming wooded ravines. The third 
estate is known as the ‘Colburn House”’ 


and commands a fine view of the Kennebec River. Box lunches 
may be obtained and there are good hotels close by. 


Pilgrimage to Breeze Hill Gardens 


On Thursday, June 11, a delightful pilgrimage was made 
by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society to Breeze Hill, 
the beautiful gardens of Dr. J. Horace McFarland in Harris- 
burg, Pa. The members, upon their arrival at 1 p.m., were 
met by Dr. McFarland, who conducted them to the gardens 
and extended to them every courtesy throughout their visit. 

The special attraction at Breeze Hill at that time was 
Dr. McFarland’s rose garden. It is circular in design and 
traversed by four main paths, which divide it into equal sec- 
tions around a central oval grass plot. Each of these carries 
out a particular color scheme—tred, yellow, white and pink. 
This is true not only of the hybrid tea and hybrid perpetual 
roses but of the ramblers and hardy climbers which are on 
arches and form an effective background and to which special 
attention has been given for the last six years. The plants 
were accurately labeled so that those who wished could list 
their favorites. 


Swampscott Gardens to Be Opened 


The members of the Garden Club of Swampscott (Mass. ) 
are opening 15 of their gardens to the public on Wednesday, 
July 8, from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. or if rainy on the following 
day. Among the beautiful gardens to be opened are those of 
Mrs. Eugene H. Clapp, Mrs. Walter F. Watters and Mrs. E. 
P. Brown on Galloupe’s Point, that of Mrs. Herbert E. Gale 
on Puritan Road, and five gardens on Little's Point, including 
those of Mrs. Charles A. Proctor, Mrs. Albert M. Creighton, 
Mrs. Richard Mitton, Mrs. Arthur L. Robinson, Jr., and Mr. 
William H. Claflin. Mrs. Frank H. Gage and Mrs. Harold 
G. Cutler have places on Atlantic Avenue. In Marblehead 





The Municipal Rose Garden in Auburn, N. Y., Centers on a Pond 
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Neck two gardens will be open, that of Mrs. Edgar Wright- 
ington and Mrs. J. Tracy Eustis. Mrs. Eustis received a cer- 
tificate from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for her 
garden in 1930. Tickets for one dollar will be sold at the 
entrance of each garden and will include admission to all 
15 gardens. 


Men’s Garden Show in Chicago 


The Men's Garden Club of the Chicago Region held its 
annual flower show in Horticultural Hall at Garfield Park 
Conservatory, Chicago, on June 13 and 14. This show was 
open to members, garden clubs and non-member amateurs in 
Chicago and suburbs. There were 60 exhibitors and 2,000 
entries. There was also a fine representation of terrariums, as 
well as miniature Japanese gardens, cactus rockeries and 
numerous choice house plants. 

Mr. R. R. Napier of Blue Island, won the Koch medal for 
the second time, receiving 1,290 points for his exhibits. The 
medal will belong to him, for all time, if he is successful in 
obtaining the greatest number of points in next year’s show. 
Incidentally, Mr. Napier received first award for the best 
peony, ‘‘Largo,’’ a clear pink single Japanese. Mr. P. E. 
Klinnert won a bronze medal for the best iris, ‘““Amarind,’’ an 
attractive smoky tan in coloring, attaining first place. 

A blue ribbon was awarded an educational exhibit staged 
by Miss Neuhauser, a member of the conservatory staff. It 
consisted of herbarium specimens and rare tropical seeds which 
she collected early in March while on a tour of the Lesser 
Antilles of the West Indies; photographs obtained during her 
travels served as a suitable background. Miss Neuhauser re- 
turned with in excess of 100 different sorts of economic and 
decorative tropical seeds, which will ultimately result in new 
plant subjects for conservatory exhibition. 


The Horticultural Society of New York 


The last monthly meeting of the season of The Horticul- 
tural Society of New York evidenced a friendly gesture from 
the big New York society to a smaller sister, as an invitation 
was issued to the American Sweet Pea Society to hold an exhi- 
bition at 598 Madison Avenue, New York City, the offices 
and library of the former organization, on Wednesday, June 
17. 

Eleven classes were staged by the American Sweet Pea So- 
ciety, Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt taking six first prizes and four 
seconds, Mrs. Harrison Williams four first prizes and two 
seconds and Mrs. Roswell Eldridge one first prize. One large 
class in the schedule called for 25 square feet, quality and 
arrangement to count equally. Mrs. Roswell Eldridge won 
first in this class and Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt second. 

Mr. Alfred Putz, sweet pea expert, conducted a round table 
discussion, giving those present an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions, and as these monthly meetings of The Horticultural 
Society of New York are always covered by a stenotypist, the 
record will be on file at the office for future reference and 
research. 

Besides the sweet pea exhibits, a group of odontoglossums 
and odontiodas and a group of miltonias were shown by Wal- 
ter H. Jewell of New Rochelle, N. Y., both groups being 
awarded the gold medal of The Horticultural Society of New 
York. Orchidwood showed a splendid specimen of Laeliocat- 
tleya aphrodite variety ‘‘Eclipse’’ (L. purpurata x C. mendeli) 
which was awarded a certificate of merit. The Joseph Manda 
Company of West Orange, N. J., showed a group of orchids, 
Cypripedium superbiens, Phalaenopsis lueddemanmnana, Mil- 
toma vexillaria and Cattleya mendeli, which were given an 
award of commendation. Mr. Clarence Lewis of ‘“‘Skylands,”’ 
Sterlington, N. Y., showed a hybrid rugosa Berger’s Erfolg, 
which was given an award of commendation; Sedum brevi- 
folium given a vote of thanks; Iris fulva and I. chryso- 
phoenicia, both awarded botanical certificates. A group of 
rock garden plants shown by Miss Alica Kauser of Norwalk, 
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Conn., won an award of commendation and a Dianthus calli- 
zonus received a certificate of merit, three other plants being 
given honorable mention. An unusually fine vase of Campa- 
nula persicifolia, ‘“Telham Beauty,’’ shown by Amy Hore of 
Scotch Plains, N. J., drew an award of commendation. A 
rather unusual plant to flower on long Island, Primula flo- 
rindae, was shown by Mrs. Roswell Eldridge of Great Neck, 
N. Y., and given an award of commendation. Mrs. Gerard 
Fountain of Scarsdale, N. Y., exhibited two streptocarpus 
and one alpine strawberry, a white variety grown from seed, 
which were awarded honorable mention. 

These meetings of The Horticultural Society of New York 
have been recessed for the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember. 


National Peony Show at Fort Wayne 


The national show of the American Peony Society was 
held this year in the armory at Fort Wayne, Ind., on June 
12 and 13. Two first class certificates were awarded, both of 
which went to Lyman D. Glasscock of Rockford, Ill. The 
variety Jewell, an immense dark red seedling with yellow sta- 
mens, having excellent substance, was awarded one certificate. 
The other went to an unnamed double red. Both of these are 
hybrids of Paeonia officinalis and P. sinens:s. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Glasscock sent the sinensis flower South in 
order to get pollen in time to effect the cross. 

Edward Auten, Jr., of Princeville, Ill., had the largest 
collection of seedlings in the show, seven of which received 
honorable mention. His originations had a coppery sheen 
which is new in peonies. An unusual peony shown by Frank- 
lin B. Mead of Fort Wayne was Sunbeam, which has a small 
bright reddish orange flower with reddish stamens. Mr. Mead 
also exhibited a large collection of species. 

The American Peony Society's gold medal went to Charles 
F. Wassenberg of Van Wert, Ohio, for a collection of 100 
named varieties. Varieties in this group included Tourangelle, 
Martha Bullock, Aviator Lindbergh and Chestine Gowdy. 
A silver medal, awarded to amateurs for the best collection of 
50 varieties, was won by Dr. F. J. Nealey, Paulding, Ohio. 
The B. H. Farr medal for the best peony in the exhibition 
wes awarded to an enormous specimen of Solange shown by 
Tom Knire of Kokomo, Ind. 


June Flower Show in Boston 


Rain made it impossible to show sweet peas at the flower 
show in Boston, June 17 and 18, and cut down the number 
of roses. Peonies, however, were exhibited in great profusion, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries of West Newbury, Mass., having an 
exhibit which covered 2,600 square feet. The society’s large 
gold medal was among the many prizes awarded this concern. 

It was evident at this show that some of the old time 
varieties have not been surpassed by the newcomers. Walter 
Faxon, a standard variety for years, was given the silver medal 
of the American Peony Society as the best peony in the show. 
Kelway’s Glorious, white, and the red Cherry Hill were 
shown in splendid form. To many visitors nothing was 
better than Sou. de Louis Bigot. Some growers expressed 
the opinion that eventually it would outclass Walter Faxon. 
Grace Loomis, another white variety, attracted much atten- 
tion for its fine quality, and this was true of Minnie Shaylor, 
the golden center of which made it conspicuous. The Japanese 
varieties were particularly good, the red King of England 
standing out prominently. 

One room was filled with perennials, with large groups 
from W. N. Craig of Weymouth and Peter Mezitt of Weston. 
Mr. Craig also showed a fine group of lilies, for which he 
was awarded a gold medal. There was close competition for 
the prize offered by Miss Marian Roby Case of Weston for 
perennials grown in a small garden. The first prize went to 
Henry L. F. Naber and the second prize to Mrs. Madeline 
Strassel. 











Testing the New Hardy Climbing Roses 


tell the story of the hardy climbing roses that this 

year are justifying themselves beyond any previous 
experience of mine. I say now that the seemingly thoroughly 
hardy climber, Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, has almost extin- 
guished the memory of California’s Belle of Portugal. True, 
we do not have the vigor of 30- to 40-foot canes to consider, 
but we do have tremendous eastern growth, and a crown of 
blooms on the 9-foot Breeze Hill arches that at least parallels 
the best in California. 

This Spanish rose has a combination of lustiness and 
daintiness of flower impossible to describe. Its parentage is 
Frau Karl Druschki x Chateau de Clos Vougeot, as reported 
by its originator, Senor Dot, in Modern Roses. One can see 
both parents in the blooming habit, and then note a curious 
and exquisite quality of petal variation which resembles 
neither. 

The roses of Australian origination are proving themselves 
as never before. I saw Black Boy in California as the best 
dark red climbing hybrid tea. It is ‘doing its stuff’’ in Penn- 
sylvania just the same, but for dark richness of hue it has 
been surpassed by Countess of Stradbroke, the newer Austra- 
lian candidate for occidental favor. Mrs. Philip Russell like- 
wise gives us extraordinary richness of color, great profusion 
of flowers, but not the perfection of form found in the 
Countess. 

The lighter crimson Australian immigrants shade through 
from Miss Marion Manifold and Kitty Kininmonth to Nora 
Cunningham and Daydream. In each of them the Alister 
Clark ideal of a loose, open, graceful, but very large flower 
is realized, together with color and habit of high quality and 
desirability. 

‘The endurance of Kitty Kininmonth has been tested within 
a week by three days of record heat followed by heavy rain- 
fall. The flowers have triumphantly come through this test 
in real splendor. They never do fade injuriously, and not one 
of this Australian group is afflicted with the habit of Climb- 
ing American Beauty which was long ago described by one 
shrewd observer as ‘‘carrying its dead,’’ in the shape of faded 
roses and petals that looked as if they had just endured 
boiling water. 

At Breeze Hill, Le Reve has maintained its supremacy as 
the best yellow climber, though Star of Persia produced a 
few pleasant flowers. There is no need for both. Emily Gray 
has survived to produce a few of its lovely flowers, but it is 
evidently not for us, because it is not frost-hardy. 

We are watching a number of new hardy climbers among 
the other new things, many of them unnamed, that are in- 
cluded in the more than 800 rose varieties with which Breeze 
Hill gardens are planted. A magnificent new large-flowered, 
amber-toned rugosa hybrid, grown by Mr. G. A. Stevens 
and not yet named, gives us, beyond its fine habit, great vigor 
and distinct blooms, a quality of foliage which would com- 
mend it if it never had a bloom. In fact, I am beginning to 
lean toward a new liking for the rose by reason of the decora- 
tive quality of the foliage, utterly apart from the lovely 
blooms for which we cherish it. From the peculiar Rosa 
watsoniana through to the wrinkled richness of the rugosa 
hybrids, taking into account the ground cover qualities of 
Max Graf, Lady Duncan and Mrs. M. H. Walsh, we are 
getting another line of rose values. 

Again the value of shade and shelter in promoting rose 
prosperity has been proved. That grand red rose, Etoile de 
Hollande, is twice the size of bloom and the plant half again 
as high and strong as it grows for the third year in the 
shelter of a fine specimen of Taxus cuspidata. At the lovely 
garden of Mr. Whitman Cross in Chevy Chase, Md., I 
found earlier this week by far the finest and strongest hybrid 
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The Remarkable Spanish Climbing Rose, Mme. Gregoire Staechelin 


tea plants I have seen in the East, designedly planted by 
Mr. Cross under the shelter of tall trees where hardly more 
than 40 per cent of sunlight reaches the roses. ‘here is no 
reason why scores of lovely half-shady nooks should not 
shelter good roses when the hokum of the old insistence upon 
full and open exposure is realized. 
—J. Horace McFarland. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Two New Easily Grown Veronicas 


HILE we have been fretting and fuming over ways in 

which to grow the difficult rock plants, we have been 
neglecting some others just as beautiful and rare that are 
easy to grow. Veronicas are examples of this. Wherein Euro- 
pean lists contain as high as 50 or more names, our best lists 
rarely have more than 15 to 20. I have been endeavoring to 
find out something about veronicas. Now I have two that I 
believe should be recommended and used generally. I have 
tried them both through Winter and Summer and through 
drought and they are quite hardy in central Ohio. 

The first one is Veronica multifida which has foliage that 
is finely and deeply cut, of brightish green color in Spring and 
early Summer. In habit of growth it resembles the low grow- 
ing V. rupestris type but is more graceful and feathery. The 
flowers are a light blue waving above the plant on slender 
stems four to six inches long. 

This veronica is a thrifty, vigorous grower. It adapts itself 
to any type of situation and thrives in dry, hot weather on 
poor soil. It divides readily and is easily grown from cuttings. 
I have never tried it from seed. 

Two years ago I grew some from cuttings but when I 
took these out of my cutting frame I left three or four in the 
sand. These remained there from the Spring of 1929 until 
late March, 1931, growing in sand and what comfort there 
might be in stray soil or humus. When I finally dug them 
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this Spring they were as fine as one could wish, with a large 
root system that had roamed far in search of food. I do not 
recommend this method, but it illustrates the hardiness of 
the plant. 

The other that I like is V. peduncularis. While this can be 
bought in the United States, I grew mine from seed that came 
from Correvon. It grows readily and is easily divided. Its 
native home is in the Caucasus mountains. 

This veronica will never appeal to the masses. It is not 
gaudy enough. It is one, however, that the artistic minded 
will love. It is low growing, with leaves larger and more 
round than other ground types and coarsely toothed or lobed. 
The flowers are white, with pink lines inside, and they stand 
up above the plant about four inches. The effect is dainty 
and graceful. 

—Harry R. O’Brien. 
Worthington, Ohio. 





Chorizema Cordatum 


Chorizemas for the Greenhouse 


HORIZEMAS are greenhouse evergreen sub-shrubs, with 
alternate, simple, sinuately toothed, or entire leaves. 
C. tlicifoltum and C. cordatum are the species chiefly met with, 
although they differ somewhat in the shape and serration of 
the leaves. The flowers of both are somewhat similar as to 
color, which is orange-red in C. cordatum, and yellow-orange 
in C. tlicifoltum. They can be grown and trained on globe or 
other trellises, and are also admirably adapted for clothing 
dwarf columns or pillars. They also form fine loose bushes if 
allowed to grow freely, producing a number of shoots, the 
outer ones being allowed to hang over and partly hide the 
pots or tubs they are growing in. A good potting soil is a 
mixture of fibrous peat and loam, with a little sand added, 
the drainage should be liberal at all pottings. 

When potting, the soil should be pressed firm, as for heaths 
and other hard-wooded plants, as loose potting is detrimental. 
After flowering is the best time to prune into shape, and a 
good time to repot is when the young growth begins to start. 
They may be placed out of doors from June to September in 
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a shady place, though I have found they do much better if 
kept in a shaded, cool greenhouse. In a temperature of 40-45 
degrees during the winter months, they flower in February 
and March, requiring plenty of water and frequent syringing 
when in active growth. If planted out, an excess of moisture 
must be guarded against, as this is liable to bring on mildew. 
Cuttings root readily, and should be put in at the time of 
pruning. When rooted and potted on, the plants should be 
tipped several times during the Summer. Good flowering 
plants in five-inch pots can be obtained by the following 
Spring. The two species mentioned are native of Australia. 


Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


Care of the Established Lawn 


EEP the mower sharp. Cutting by a dull mower will 
break or pinch the grass spears off, giving the lawn a 
blackened appearance. Observe the height at which the lawn 
looks the healthiest and best kept, then set the mower to cut 
one-half inch below this height during the Summer. Allow 
the clippings to remain on the lawn as they keep the roots 
cool and when decomposed act as a mulch. The mats of clip- 
pings should be removed from the lawn. During a drouth put 
the lawn mower in the cellar and when you water the lawn do 
so once or twice a week thoroughly. There is truth in the 
expression that ‘“The more I water during the Summer the 
drier the lawn becomes.’’ Do not sprinkle the grass seven 
nights a week. 

Near the first of September the lawn mower knife should 
be raised one-half inch above the usual cutting height. The 
latter part of the month cuttings should be less frequent and 
timed so as to make the last cutting two weeks or so before 
the grass ceases growing. When allowed to go into Winter 
with a height just short of lopping over, the grass usually sur- 
vives the cold weather well. 


Readable Tags for Plants 


OR years I struggled with many kinds of tags. I wrote 

them with indelible ink, with paint, with tar (imagine), 
only to find they were ‘“‘faded and gone”’ like the rose when 
I wanted to locate a certain flower. Now I have it and just 
with no bother or expense at all. I cleaned off all the old tags 
and wrote the names on them with the best grade of wax 
crayon. If a flower was yellow I used gold colored crayon; if 
it was red I used red crayon, but that is not necessary. 

These names will stay on in rain or sun and may always 
be easily read. I found this plan especially handy when 
rooting rose slips under glass jars. It was easy to see just 
which rose was taking root without removing the jar until 
Spring. If you have no old tags, just write several names on 
an old thin strip from the bottom of a shade curtain and then 
cut it into desired lengths. 

I like the name on both sides. Keeping names of rooted 
slips is helpful in placing the roses according to color in the 
garden or rose bed. To clean wood tags, boil them in weak 
lye water and soak them over night in clear water. Paint them 
white if you desire to do so, but wax crayon works well on 
unpainted wood. Make the names plain and they will stay. 


Katy, Texas. —Mrs. J. C. Darnell. 


—Francis Lazenby. 


The Cover Illustration 


HE Italian Summer house illustrated on the cover accents 

the end of a long vista in the rose garden of Mrs. Louis A. 
Frothingham at North Easton, Mass. This structure was 
found in Italy by Mrs. Frothingham, who brought it over 
some years ago. It is so placed in the garden as to mark a 
right-angle turn in the walk leading to the rose garden. The 
moment that this turn is made the visitor finds himself look- 
ing down upon a series of terraces with roses blooming on 
every side. 
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FIND that there is no little interest in Buddleia alternifolia, 

which is being listed in several of the catalogues this year. 
This new buddleia is entirely distinct from the so-called Sum- 
mer lilac or butterflybush. Buddleta variabilis, and its better 
variety magnifica, which have been known for years since the 
late Dr. Wilson introduced the latter from China. Its flowers 
are more open and scattered, not having the same tail-like 
spikes. Garden makers who see it for the first time may be 
somewhat disappointed but it is really valuable, flowering 
continuously from mid-Summer until Autumn. It does not 
bloom on the new wood like the older buddleia, however, but 
on the wood of the previous season, which means that the 
plan of cutting the plants back at the end of the Summer or at 
the opening of Spring must not be practiced. For the first year 
this buddleia should be staked, because otherwise it is likely to 
grow somewhat straggling, although not offending so much 
in this respect as the butterflybush. 


WAS greatly interested in a basket of the chinkerichee, 

Ornithogalum thyrsoides, exhibited by Henry Penn at a 
recent exhibition in Horticultural Hall, Boston. For some 
time this South African bulbous plant has been receiving the 
attention of florists in the warmer sections of this country, 
but so far as I know the flowers have never before been shown 
at an exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
This species belongs to a family which has representatives in 
many parts of the world—Peru, Chile, Arabia, Egypt and 
the United States, although the greatest number of the 100 
species listed by botanists come from South Africa. The 
common star-of-Bethlehem, O. umbellatum, is the best 
known member of the family, being found in most old- 
fashioned gardens. The chinkerichees are the best known of 
the South African kinds. 

Florists in some sections have long been growing O. lac- 
teum, which is easily raised from seeds or bulbs, but O. thyr- 
sotdes is a newcomer in the trade. In his book Plant Hunting 
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Dr. Wilson writes about the chinkerichees and also uses the 
illustration which is reproduced herewith, showing the flowers 
as they grow wild, covering acres of ground. O. thyrsoides 
he speaks of as ‘‘the poisonous chinkerichee of the Cape 
Dutch,” and goes on to say that it is known throughout 
South Africa as a sinister plant, all parts of it being poison- 
ous to stock, even when dry. 


PPARENTLY there is some confusion in the nomencla- 
ture of the family, as Dr. Wilson speaks of O. thyrsoides 
as having milk-white blossoms, while other writers describe 
the flowers as pale yellow. In any event, the chinkerichees are a 
valuable addition to florists’ flowers and for outdoor culture 
in the warmer sections like Florida and the Pacific Coast. 
Their keeping qualities are remarkable, the blossoms remain- 
ing in good condition for several weeks. The flowers exhibited 
in Boston were sent north from Florida but looked as though 
freshly gathered. For many years large quantities of chin- 
kerichee blooms have been shipped from Capetown to Eng- 
land, where they have been placed on sale. It is customary to 
pick them in the bud state and ship them dry. 


AN interesting spot off the beaten path of motorists lies two 
and a half miles from the center of the little town of 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. It was to this spot that I made a trip 
recently to see what is probably one of the northernmost 
natural groves of Rhododendron maximum in the country. 
I have learned from Carl Stanton that over 20 years ago, the 
strip of woodland where these rhododendrons are now grow- 
ing was in danger of being lumbered over with the consequent 
ruin of the planting. To prevent this Miss Mary Ware pur- 
chased the land, in order that the whole beauty of the area 
might be preserved. Since then the grove has been made a 
reservation and has been presented to the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, which now maintains it. 





The Chinkerichee as It Grows Wild in South Africa 
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Death of Albert C. Burrage 


R. ALBERT CAMERON BURRAGE, president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society since 1921, passed 
away suddenly at his summer home in Manchester, Mass., 
just before midnight on Sunday, June 28. Mr. Burrage had 
been in ill health for several years, but appeared well and 
cheerful on Sunday, and was present at the wedding of a 
granddaughter Saturday afternoon. Mr. Burrage was for 
many years a prominent figure in financial circles, but fol- 
lowed horticulture as a hobby. He owned undoubtedly the 
finest collection of orchids in America if not in the world, at 
Orchidvale in Beverly. He had been president of the American 
Orchid Society, and was one of the leading exhibitors at the 
exhibitions of that organization for several years. 

Mr. Burrage had been president of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society for a longer time than any of his predeces- 
sors. When he became president the society had only about 
900 members. Now it has almost 7,000. The activities of the 
society have developed remarkably under his fostering care, 
and its library has become one of the finest horticultural 
libraries in the world. Few amateurs have done more to stimu- 
late interest in flowers, gardens and horticultural literature 
than Mr. Burrage. His death is a great loss, not only to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the American Orchid 
Society, but to horticulture throughout the country. Mr. 
Burrage would have been 72 years of age next November. 


Cruelty to Rocks and Plants 


N the first years of any new endeavor, a period of growing 
pains must be outlived before any secure ground can be 
attained. So it is with rock-gardening in America. Some of 
the early examples, now happily obliterated, were pathetic 
experiments along an entirely new line, without the slightest 
resemblance to those satisfying and comparatively old con- 
structions in gardens across the sea. It is several years since 
my rock-gardening experiences on the Atlantic coast. At that 
time there were few rock plantings that did not send a shiver 
down one’s spine and I feel very sure that there no longer 
exist the atrocious stone pyramids surmounted by cannas or 
the rock piles plastered with the depleted window-sill plants 
of the Winter. 

We do not need to be imitators, but when creating a rock 
garden we cannot get away from one important requisite, that 
the plant material used should be appropriate. The fact that 
a plant is forced to grow among rocks does not make it a 
rock plant. To be completely at home in a rock garden a plant 
must either require or enjoy the location and stony accom- 
paniment. There are plants the natural home of which is 
among rocks and their whole system cries out for them, plants 
that snuggle down into them with a sigh of relief and send 
back deep into the crevices or the distant reaches, long root 
anchorages that search and find just the right amount of 
moisture. There are plants whose original home is not among 
rocks but which obviously enjoy their companionship and 
there are prostrate plants that show satisfaction in having a 
nearby stone to embrace and clamber over. 

All these make fitting rock plants. But it is not good gar- 
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dening to deliberately go out of one’s way to secure English 
daisies or English primroses from some congenial spot of rich 
moisture and perch them high and dry in a stony place where 
extra pains must be taken to keep them watered enough to 
prolong life. They may exist in the new location but I feel 
sure they are homesick for their old quarters. Neither is it 
rock-gardening in the true sense of the word, to plant a per- 
fectly good hybrid snapdragon, born for the border, among 
the rock plants, nor exotic looking torenias meant for the 
greenhouse or for Summer bedding. There are primulas for 
rock work and there are delightful little antirrhinum species 
that revel in rock garden locations; there are rockery daisies 
(Bellium minutum, for instance) and even rich ‘‘exotics”’ 
well fitted to flare forth from some crannied nook. 
—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


A Mentha From Corsica 


HOSE who like tiny plants for the rock garden would 

fall in love at first sight with this little mint. It is a tiny 
creeper with pleasing foliage and a height of less than a half 
inch. Just brush your hand over it lightly and you will get 
the fine mint fragrance. 

Mentha requient is from Corsica so its hardiness would 
have to be tested. I would say that it would be useless to 
plant in a dry rock garden but conditions which suit the little 
campanulas like caespitosa or portenschlagiana will suit it 
admirably. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


A Wild Flower Needing Protection 


Dear Sir—May I draw your attention to one of our native 
plants that is rapidly nearing the point of extermination. | 
refer to the large marsh pink (Sabatia dodecandra) found 
growing around the edges of fresh-water ponds and flowering 
from the latter part of July until September. This little plant 
is almost in a class by itself, having as it does three very 
desirable characteristics, namely, beauty of color, delicacy of 
perfume, and flowers which when cut will keep an unbeliev- 
able length of time. While never common, it was formerly 
found growing in fair quantities around the various ponds on 
the Cape and in Plymouth County. Most of these colonies 
have been absolutely exterminated through the picking of the 
flowers, which are sold to tourists. As the only way this little 
plant can propagate itself is from seed, one can readily see that 
the end is in sight unless steps are immediately taken to 
protect it. 

—Douglas Eccleston. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Early Blooming Crevice Plants 


B Bin: effectiveness of terrace planting is especially apparent 
in May. Mazus pumilio was a mass of half-inch lavender 
lips for weeks this year and for once had come through the 
Winter so well as to make almost too thrifty a mat for its 
purpose—Mrs. Wilder may well warn the grower of rock 
plants of its rampant spread. Near-by were bluets (Housto- 
nia) which are prevalent in low, sour meadows but difficult 
in a well-tended garden. Fortunately my terrace is low and 
each year this biennial sows itself in the crevices. In effect this 
is white rather than blue and I have appreciated the blue of 
Veronica repens and occasional tufts of the rose and blue V. 
pectinata and V. prostrata, both of which should be used with 
caution. Arenaria caespitosa was in bloom at the same time 
but its diminutive white stars are so small that they do not 
detract from the beauty of the vivid green tufts. Primula 
farinosa deserves a nook but is earlier to flower. 
—R. S. Sturtevant. 

Lowthorpe School, Groton, Mass. 
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A Book for Garden Clubs 


“Garden Clubs: Their Activities and Organization,’’ by Florence C. 
Speller. Published by The Mohawk Press, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

VERY woman (or man, for that matter) concerned with 

the organization or management of a garden club will 
welcome the publication of this new book, Garden Clubs, 
written by the founder and first president of the White Plains, 
N. Y., Garden Club. The author favors unlimited member- 
ship, suggesting that it be divided into chapters if it becomes 
unwieldy, with a membership of about 50 in each chapter. 
‘Every chapter should have its own officers and conduct its 
own programs, although collectively the chapters must be 
under the management of a board of directors. 

The chapters in this book are filled with suggestions for 
both small and large garden clubs and the third one is no 
exception to the rule as it lists programs for the entire year. 
Subjects for July are “Care of Rhododendrons and Azaleas,”’ 
“Birds and How They Help Our Garden’’ and ‘“‘Trees.”’ 
Chapter four gives more detailed information on just how 
the meetings may be conducted. It is suggested that at several 
informal meetings, flowers from members’ gardens may be 
exhibited and judged, both as to cultural qualities and compo- 
sition. The exhibits should be numbered and every member 
present might become a judge. Points could be added and an 
award given to the member receiving the most points at the 
end of the year. Constructive criticism of the exhibits should 
be given to the members after the flowers have been judged. 
As a further incentive, the club could tender a silver badge, 
as a reward of merit, to any member who had accomplished 
any outstanding work during the year. 

Lectures are considered in a separate chapter and the four 
pages of subjects listed not only suggest titles for garden club 
lectures, but also topics for papers which club members might 
write. Nearly every club has the problem of raising funds. 
Card parties and plant marts are always successful. If the club 
has experienced members who can write leaflets, giving cul- 
tural directions of plants, these can be printed and sold at ten 
cents each. A fireside sale is a real money producer. 
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The program committee of garden clubs will take the 
chapter in this book under Activities much to heart. Here are 
some of the author’s helpful hints: ‘‘Plant annuals in the 
form of stars for dedication to gold star mothers; force Spring 
flowering bulbs during the Winter and send them to hospitals, 
shut-ins, and crippled children; sponsor lawn and garden 
contests; interest foreign born people, living in congested 
districts, in growing a few flowers; contribute to fruit and 
flower missions; conduct anti-mosquito and caterpillar cam- 
paigns; place marks on historic trees; give demonstration lec- 
tures, open to the public, on the making of flower beds, 
planning window gardening and soil testing.”’ 


The chapters on flower shows and their management are 
replete with information. Terms found in flower show sched- 
ules are defined, rules are laid down for the management of 
small shows, rules for judging are explained and scales of 
points suggested. An endless number of suggestions for exhi- 
bits, such as mantel arrangements with specific examples are 
to be found in another chapter, and there are flower show 
schedules with special reference to classes for Summer and 
Autumn shows. Finally a simple constitution and by-laws 
are outlined for the guidance of those intending to organize 
a garden club. 


This well-bound book of 160 pages will prove helpful not 
only to those organizing a garden club but also to clubs that 
have become well established. The only jarring note is a 
smattering of general garden information which seems super- 
fluous in a book of this type. 


Making a Perennial Garden 
‘Perennial Gardens,’’ by H. Stuart Ortloff. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price $1.25. 
N° garden is usually considered complete without peren- 
nials and where there is sufficient room it is a good plan 
to plant one garden to perennials alone. The garden need not 
be large but it should have an enclosure of some kind. This 
author says that the beds should be at least five feet wide, 











An Interesting and Unusual Mantle Decoration 
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which is wider than is ordinarily recommended. The advan- 
tage is that more plants can be used in a greater variety with 
a result that one may have bloom in all parts of the garden at 
all times. ‘‘Experience has shown that planting in long nar- 
row drifts is the best way to make the most of a color in its 
season, for these drifts cover a long but still exceedingly 
narrow area, easily obliterated when the blooms have faded 
by the plants in back or in front which are coming into 
color.”’ 

One interesting chapter in this book is devoted to color in 























Dianthus Allwoodi Alpinus 


the garden and a number of color combinations are suggested. 
It is said that wherever there are questionable compositions, 
an abundance of soft white, pale yellow or cream should be 
used. T"he deepest and strongest colors should be placed at the 
point farthest away in the garden. To give the impression of 
distance this rule should be reversed. Colors and their com- 
pliments, or colors and their contrasts, make effective masses. 

Many perennials can be propagated from root cuttings, 
which may be taken in the middle of or in late Summer. The 
roots are cut into two-inch pieces and planted in good soil. 
Kinds that may be treated in this way include plumbago, 
Campanula pyramidalis, Japanese anemone, phlox, soapwort, 
stokesia and mullein. The cuttings should be covered with 
only one-half inch of finely sifted loam. Poppies, anchusa 
and gypsophila or babysbreath can also be increased by root 
cuttings, although the new gypsophila Bristol Fairy is always 
grafted and, therefore, the roots would not produce the new 
variety. 

Persons with Summer places at the seashore will be inter- 
ested to know that a number of perennials will thrive in spite 
of sandy soil and salty atmosphere. These include agrostemma, 
dusty-miller, Centaurea cineraria, common thrift, hardy 
asters, eryngium, hibiscus, moss pink (Phlox subulata), 
Sedum spectabile and goldenrod. 

Throughout this book of 88 pages are to be found numer- 
ous plans of perennial gardens with plant lists..,,The last 
chapter consists of a list of varieties with various ‘colored 
flowers that will give bloom in Spring, Summer and Fall. 
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Practical Carnation Culture 

‘Practical Carnation Culture,’’ by T. A. Weston. Published by the A. 
T. DeLaMare Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 

HAT seasoned plantsman, T. A. Weston, has written a 

practical book on carnation culture. It will be a welcome 
addition to the library of every grower of greenhouse carna- 
tions. Hardy garden carnations have a chapter to themselves. 
Although named varieties of border carnations are not com- 
mon in this country, seeds can be purchased from European 
sources. The author suggests this method of getting excellent 
garden plants, the best of which can be propagated by layering 
after they have flowered. This is effected by partly cutting 
through the stems of the new growths. Peg them down and 
cover them with sandy soil at the point of slitting. These lay- 
ers will usually be rooted by September and can then be 
planted out in beds or frames. Plants set outdoors will need 
covering with salt hay during the Winter; as a rule they are 
best kept in frames. 

Allwoodi pinks are probably best raised from seeds as they 
are likely to do better than the imported named kinds. ‘‘It is, 
as a matter of fact, quite easy to raise seedlings of all kinds of 
dianthus, some of the hybrids, such as Gladys Cranfield, a 
true border pink, coming practically true from seed, while 
many of the dwarf or alpine species of pinks also come true 
from seed.. Exceptionally good forms should, however, be 
propagated from cuttings.”’ 

The Chabaud strain of annual carnations is now available 
in named varieties, which are truly rivals of the finest indoor 
carnations, bearing fully double flowers two or three inches 
across, on long stems in a wide range of colors. Plants should 
be set out from boxes or pots in May. 


Classified List of Daffodil Names 


“Classified List of Daffodil Names,’’ published by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Vincent Square, London, S. W. 1, England. Price 1/-. 
HE completely revised daffodil check list now contains 
nearly. 6,000 named varieties in the 11 divisions into which 
the daffodils have been subdivided. In this edition it has been 
thought advisable to add the name of the person or firm who 
registered the variety. This additional information is given for 
all varieties registered since 1927. Even those kinds lost to 
cultivation or surpassed by newer varieties have been included. 
Varieties which have been certificated are indicated and the 
dates of the awards are given. All growers and persons inter- 
ested in the culture of daffodils will find this modestly priced 
check list invaluable. 


American Alpines for the Rock Garden 

“‘American Alpines in the Garden,’’ by Anderson McCully. Published by 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Price $2.50. 

O much has been heard of foreign alpines and so little of 

American kinds that this book will prove a revelation in 
its enumeration of choice and beautiful rock plants which 
exist in the western mountains. 

Aconitum fischeri, with its spikes of pale blue, hooded 
flowers, is well-known (its poisonous quality, principally in 
the roots, should not be overlooked). Aquilegia caerulea and 
Lewtsta rediviva are natives of the West, but there are many 
equally desirable kinds that deserve wider cultivation. A few 
that may be obtained from nurserymen have been selected 
from the author's list. 

Ceanothus prostratus is named as one of the best native 
shrubs from Oregon for the rock garden. It is an evergreen 
creeper that spreads over the ground, making close mats, 
sometimes a yard across. The tiny leaves somewhat resemble 
holly and the flowers which appear in Spring in clusters are 
blue-lavender in color. The author calls Douglasia laevigata 
a real treasure. It comes from Mount Hood, where it makes a 
tiny cushion of glossy green leaves above which rise clusters 
of rosy pink flowers with yellow eyes. 

The Pacific coast is rich in erythroniums, which in cultiva- 
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FIELD GROWN 
CARNATION 
PLANTS 


Delivery 
al July Ist lp 
LADDIE—pink 


RED LADDIE—red 
MATCHLESS—white 


PRICE 
$4.00 per dozen 
$25.00 per hundred 


© 


NOVELTY ENGLISH 
IMPORTATIONS 


Lady Hindlip—blush white pen-| 


ciled carmine red. 


Zorro—light heliotrope flushed | 


pink at base. 


Coral Glow—terra-cotta flushed | 


bronze. 


PRICE 


$5.00 per dozen 
$35.00 per hundred 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 




















Nature made the Summer as a 
season of continued bloom and 
fresh green grass and trees. There 
was no intention of having a 
profusion of healthy growth in 
early Spring only to have it 





The trade killed in mid-summer for lack 

Mark that of food and water. 

slarantees — eee beauty - 
pends on how well you provide 

quality the power to sustain it. 

PeatMoss Water frequently. Mulch with 


GPM Peat Moss. 

Feed regularly——at least three 

times a year. DRICONURE* 
. processed cow manure, 1s 

nature's own fertilizer and will 

give the best mid-summer re- 

sults. Allorganic. Effective. Safe 
will not burn. Apply any 

time of year. 

Let us tell you more about 

DRICONURE* and Peat Moss. 
*Reg. trade mark. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
165-K John St., New York 
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tion are best given light shade, thorough drainage, and a 
gritty loamy soil, moist and rich in leaf mold. Mrs. McCully 
says that the corms should be set two or three inches deep 
and in the Fall. Since they dry out rapidly when out of the 
ground, they should never be exposed. 

The author finds that lewisias, from the Rockies and also 
the great plateau stretching from them to the Cascades and 
Sierras, can withstand the burning sun of the greater portion 
of our American climate. However, those that face toward 
the Pacific in the North know only what must seem to those 
farther east a diluted sun. While in a climate similar to their 
own they, too, will rejoice in full sun, which will need a 
little tempering through much of the United States. “‘I have 
not seen this point stressed, but I believe it responsible for 
some of the trouble experienced in the first tryouts on the 
Atlantic coast.” 

Planting the rock garden is discussed in the first chapter 
of this book. The author suggests that if one is using small 
rocks, several should be placed close together in the form of 
one large stone with sufficient soil in the crevices to lead the 
rootlets back into the soil. In these crevices one may plant 
alpines, such as Pentstemon rupicola, Phlox diffusa, sedums or 
Lupinus lyalli. Eventually, the several rocks will give the 
appearance of one large one with brilliant blooms trailing 
across its face. 

This book would be more valuable if it had more and 
better illustrations. It should also be said that the author's 
experiences are confined to the Pacific coast and, therefore, 
alpines growing in our eastern mountains are not included. 
As might be expected, this book is not intended for beginners. 
Upon checking over the plants described by the author it will 
be noticed that many of them are as yet not offered by nur- 
serymen, but it is reasonable to expect that through the 
stimulus of books, such as this one, nurserymen will be en- 
couraged to grow more of our natives. 

















WIL SON STON Gaia 9 


Destructive insect pests are quickly killed by the 
use of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the nation- 
ally recognized standard insecticide. Protect your 
flowers, plants, shrubs and evergreens by spraying 
frequently and thoroughly. For sale at all dealers. 
5 galons $12.00 Recommended by officers and members of the 
10 gallons $20.00 Garden Club of America. 


WILSON JME 25S (ee 


An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific 
preventative and remedy for Mildew, Black Spot 
and other fungus diseases of ornamental and 
greenhouse plants. Particularly recommended for | 
the Nectria Canker on Boxwood. 


No 


WILSON’S AWINC non-poisonous, highly con- 
centrated. PYRETHRUM spray. Controls both 
sucking and chewing insects of the more resistant 
type such as Japanese Beetle, Mexican Bean 
Beetle, Mealy Bug, Red Spider, Rose Chafer and 
Slug, Aster and Dahlia Beetle, Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly and others. Complete, requiring only 
a dilution with water. 





1 quart $1.00 
1 gallon $3.00 








1 gallon $4.00 
5 gallons $15.00 
10 gallons $30.00 
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RICHARD 
HAUGLAND 


Professional 


Horticultural Service 


Landscape Construction 


Rock Gardens and 
Natural Development 


of Estates a Specialty 
Work Done Anywhere 


160 LASELL ST., BOSTON 32 











FOR 
LATE PLANTING 


Hybrid Tea Roses in Pot: 


Talisman — $1.50 each; $12.00 
per 10. 


Pres. Hoover — $2.25 each: 
$20.00 per 10. 


A full assortment of Hybrid Tea 
Roses $1.25 each; $11.50 per 10; 
$100.00 per 100. 

Climbing Roses in Pot: 


Gregoire Staechelin—$1.50 each 

Chaplin’s Pink Climber— 
$1.50 each 

Jacotte—$1.25 each; $10 per 10 


General assortment $1.00 each 
$9.00 per 10. 


Madonna Lilies, large bulbs in 
6-inch pots, 70c each; $6.00 per 
10; $50.00 per 100. 


Vines and perennials in pot or 
treated for late planting. 


We will gladly send you a copy of 
our illustrated catalog on request. 


CAPE COD 
NURSERIES 
H. V. LAWRENCE 
FALMOUTH MASS. 























CHERRY HILL PEONIES 





Pre not simply every-day peonies, but are the 
CAREFUL CHOOSING OF THE BEST OF THE 
FOREMOST HYBRIDIZERS OF BOTH THE OLD 
WORLD AND THE NEW. 


Then from this superb selection, the strongest and 
best flowering plants are taken, propagated from, 


and afterwards painstakingly developed into what 


we are pleased to call the CHERRY HILL STRAIN, 
NOTED THE WORLD OVER WHEREVER 
PEONIES ARE GROWN, for their EXTREME 
HARDINESS — VIGOR OF GROWTH — FREE 
BLOOMING QUALITIES, and, lastly, for the 
WONDERFUL BLOSSOMS which they produce. 


At the Peony Show just held by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Boston we were awarded 
the following prizes: 


GOLD MEDAL FOR BEST DISPLAY OF PEONIES NOT 
TO EXCEED 300 SQ. FT. 


FIRST PRIZE ON COLLECTION OF PEONIES RATING 
AT 8.5 AND OVER. 


SILVER MEDAL FOR BEST BASKET OF 25 PEONIES. 
SECOND PRIZE FOR BEST BASKET OF 10 PEONIES. 
FIRST PRIZE ON 20 NAMED VARIETIES OF PEONIES. 
FIRST PRIZE ON 10 NAMED VARIETIES OF PEONIES. 
FIRST PRIZE ON 6 JAPANESE PEONIES. 

FIRSF PRIZE ON 6 DOUBLE WHITE PEONIES. 

FIRST PRIZE ON 6 LIGHT PINK PEONIES. 

FIRST PRIZE ON 6 DARK PINK PEONIES. 

FIRST PRIZE ON 6 RED PEONIES. 


AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY SILVER MEDAL FOR 
BEST PEONY IN SHOW (WALTER FAXON) 


LARGE GOLD MEDAL FOR PREMIER AWARD OF THE 
ENTIRE SHOW. 


What has been our pleasure may be yours also 
when you plant some of our choice peonies. 


CATALOG 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS & STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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An Elementary Rock Garden Book 


‘*The Rock Garden: Its Construction and Care,”” by Franz A. Aust and 
Hazel Hankinson. Published by the Meredith Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, Ia. Price $.25. 

BB rock garden needs special care in the Spring. The 

authors recommend that one look over all the plantings to 
make sure that the soil around the roots is firm. Wherever 
the earth has been washed away or heaved by frost, new earth 
should be filled in, using suitable soil mixtures. Shallow root- 
ing plants, like rock cress and thymes, should be top dressed 
with a mixture of fine sand and leaf mold. Dead leaves, of 
course, should be removed. During July and August, spread- 
ing rock plants should be cut back. In this class are Alyssum 
saxatile, aubrietia and arabis. Many plants which seed freely 
should have their seed pods cut off. Plants that are crowding 
one another should be thinned out. 

In the section of this 64-page book devoted to design, a 
principle of design called the whirling square rectangle is 
explained. One chapter is devoted to rock garden construction, 
and others give lists of perennials, annuals and woody plants 
suitable for the rock garden. The treatment throughout is 
elementary. 


An Important Orchid Book 


“Orchids for the Outdoor Garden,”’ by A. W. Darnell. L. Reeves & Co., 
Ashford, Kent, England, 1930; 42s. 


— serious gardeners there is a need for comprehensive 
books of a monographic nature upon all the more impor- 
tant groups of garden plants. They must be authoritatively 
botanical, yet written with the primary emphasis horticul- 
tural. What others have lately done in this way for the irises, 
the lilies, and so on, Darnell now essays for the hardier 
orchids. In a volume which every up-to-date public library 
will want on its garden shelf the author has attempted to 
include a brief description and cultural commentary for every 
species of orchid the known habits of which indicate reason- 
able adaptiveness to conditions of outdoor culture in the 
British Isles, even though a very large proportion of the 977 
species listed are still unknown in cultivation. Naturally the 
great majority of these are terrestrial, but a number of para- 
sitic, saprophytic, and even epiphytic forms are included. 
Many of them must doubtless have relatively warm humid 
conditions to succeed, or sharply acid soil, or other special 
treatment, but a fair number of genera, such as Anochilus, 
Dendrobium, Spathoglottis, etc., are said to thrive under 
rather dry and often sunny conditions. 

Most of our native species find consideration, and to one 
of them, Cypripedium reginae, the author yields pride of place 
as ‘probably the finest and most desirable of all the hardy 
orchids.’’ A good many, perhaps the majority, of the hardy 
types are rather inconspicuous in flower, and comparatively 
few are showy garden subjects, yet so curious is the flower 
structure, and so fascinating the intimate acquaintance with 
even the humbler kinds that it will be surprising if a lively 
stimulation of interest in them does not ensue from the pub- 
lication of this fine book. 


_An English Carnation Book 


‘Carnations for Every Man,"’ by M. C. Allwood. Published by Country 
Life Limited, London. Price $1.50, from Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 


pe gc editions of this book having run out, the 


author has re-written and enlarged it to the present size of 


(96 pages. Naturally, the Allwoodi strain of dianthus is dis- 
_ cussed at length and although English conditions vary consid- 





erably from those in this country, some of fhe practices apply 
here. Of special interest to rock gardeners is Dianthus allwoodt 
alpinus. Cuttings of this variety can be rooted during the 
Summer months. The plants may be expected to flower all 
Summer long if the old blooms are cut off. Set the plants in a 
rich, well-drained soil and when they are grown in the rock 
garden or flagstone walk, they should have a deep pocket of 
soil, 
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Green Mountain Rock Plants 


ORE than 90 per cent of the plants found in American 
rock gardens are natives of the Eastern Hemisphere, but 
we are gradually learning that right here in our own Ameri- 


can mountains, we have as fine alpine plants as ever grew in 
the mountains of Europe, and we may expect, in the near 
future, to see them used more and more in our rock gardens. 

One of the handicaps of the student of rock gardening here 
in America, is the lack of high grade books on American al- 
pine plants. We need an American work on rock garden plants 
similar to the works of Farrer and Correvon, which glorify 
the alpine plants of the Old World, with mere glances at the 
vast flora of America. 

It was a great pleasure to read in the March 15 issue of 
Horticulture, the sketch by Francis Lazenby, of that fine 
American alpine plant, Diapensia lapponica. This alpine is, as 
stated by Mr. Lazenby, a native of Norway, Lapland and 
Arctic America, but it is also found on some of the highest 
peaks of New England, and the writer is one of the fortunate 
mountain climbers who has found it in its native home on the 
highest peak of our own Green Mountains. 

Left by the retreating glaciers of the Ice Age, on the high- 
est mountain peaks of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
there is a distinctive Arctic flora that brings a thrill to the 
naturalist and joy to the rock gardener. Many of these plants 
are easy to grow in our rock gardens, and many are a test to 
our best skill. 

In addition to Diapensia lappon:ca, the writer has found 
several rare Arctic alpines among the Green Mountains. One 
of these is Arenaria groenlandica, a dense tufted little plant 
with graceful sprays of small white flowers in mid-Summer. 
In its mountain home it grows on the southern exposures of 
the scantily covered rocks above the timber line on our highest 
peaks. We are successfully growing it in our rock garden. It 
must have an acid gravel soil and a sunny position, well ex- 
posed to every wind. 

Saxifraga aizoon is one of the silver-encrusted type of saxi- 
frages, when not in bloom, resembling a sempervivum but, 
unlike the sempervivum, the edges of its leaves are studded 
with raised silvery dots and, with its lovely cream colored 
bloom on a six-inch stem, it is a beautiful alpine at all stages. 
We have found this gem on dry calcareous cliffs at only one 
station among the Green Mountains. It proves very easy to 
grow in the rock garden. 

Correvon, in his writings, calls Saxifraga oppositifolia 
“one of the brightest plants in the whole alpine flora.’’ This 
prostrate, carpeting alpine I have found among the Green 
Mountains, in masses of more than a foot square on wet cliffs 
facing south. It has lovely, large, light purple blooms all out 
of proportion to the dwarf, mossy foliage. Correvon says the 
flowers are ‘‘bright carmine’’; Gray says they are ‘‘purple.”’ 
Unquestionably, different localities give different variations in 
color. We are having difficulties in growing this lovely alpine, 
yet it lives with us and comes through the Winter and we 
expect to learn how to make it happy. 

Saxifraga aizoides has been found on the same cliffs with 
S. oppositifolia, but its flowers are insignificant, and it is 
hardly worthy of a place in our rock garden, although it is a 
gem for the collector of rare plants. The above saxifrages have 
no resemblance to the common S. virginiensis found all over 
the North and East, and a very ordinary rock plant. Both 
S. aizoon and S. oppositifolia are real gems of the highest 
order for the true dyed-in-the-wool rock gardener. 

Other rare alpine plants found among the Green Mountains 
by the writer and worthy of a place in any rock garden are 
the dwarf shrubs: Salix uva-urst, Vaccinium caespitosum and 
Vaccinium vitis-idaea minus; the herbaceous alpines, Arenaria 
verna propinquas, Draba stylaris, Potentilla tridentata, Soli- 
dago cutleri, and Primula mistassinica. 

—James E. Mitchell. 
Barre, Vt. 
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Finer Varieties in Strong, One-year old, Dormant Roots for August and 
September Delivery—Numeral denotes height—six sold at dozen rate 


—3%, discount cash with order. 


Each Dozen 

Apricot Queen—32”—True apricot color, silky petals ........ $.35 $3.50 
Beauty of Livermere—39”"—Very dark velvety red .......... 35 3.50 
an dns esueasereos’ pccsersseene .50 
Cerise Beauty—32”—Cerise pink, an excellent late variety ... .35 3.50 
Delicata—Old rose, silky texture ..............sceeeeeceues .50 5.00 
Duke of Teck—24”—Large orange red ................00005 35 3.50 
E. A. Bowles—Pale apricot with crinkled petals ............ 75 
Edna Perry—28”—Bright pink of very good form .......... 75 
Enfield Beauty—Salmon, maroon base .............0.e0000: 25 2.50 
Grand Mogul—34”—Reddish orange with immense flowers .. .50 5.00 
Henri Cayeaux—30”—Old rose, shading into wine color ..... 35 3.50 
Hercule—42”—Bright red, tall strong stems ................ 50 5.00 
Joyce—48”—Cerise rose, strong stems, new, first choice for 

 SRIRSTERY ak Ra Seat SRS ae Ey Se In Sern Sree Bp. . 3.50 
Lightness—26”—Soft rose with ruffled petals ............... 75 
Mahogany—44”—Mahogany and purple, very unusual ....... 75 7.50 
Mahoney—44”—Reddish mahogany ..............0eseeeees 50 5.00 
Menelik—Orange red, black spots, late bloomer ............ .25 2.50 
Mrs. Perry—29”—Salmon pink ............csceeceesscecees 020 2.50 
Negrillon—30”—Vivid carmine, thrives better in partial shade .50 5.00 
Olympia—32”—Golden salmon, very early, semi-double ..... 50 5.00 
Perfection—32”—Deep pink, large black spots ............. 1.00 10.00 
Pink Beauty—32”—Best clear pink, black base ............. .35 3.50 
Princess Ena—34”—Salmon pink, tulip shaped flowers, early .50 5.00 
Prosperine—36"—Beautiful Chinese red, tall stems, very fine 1.00 10.00 
Rose Queen—28"—Ol rose .........cccccccccscccscececese OO 5.00 
Royal Scarlet—31" "—Very bright scarlet, immense flowers .. .25 2.50 
Salmon Queen—28” ETC 5.00 
Silver Blick—32”—Salmon, a shade lighter than Mrs. Perry . .50 5.00 
Toreador—28”—Large dark red with heavy petals .......... 1.00 
Watteau—22”—Flesh coral, dainty, new, rare, no black 

ERE A I RS ee er! 
Welcome—40” —Deep scarlet with immense shaggy petals ... .75 7.50 
Wurtembergia—40"—Tall scarlet ..........ccccccccccsccees 50 5.00 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


SIEBENTHALER AVENUE and CATALPA DRIVE 





DATTOS, OHIO 











H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time in Summer. 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%4-in. pots, $4 per 12 


SWINSON BROS. 


Please Mention This Magazine 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 


Gloucester, Mass. 











(Ground Peat) 


Loosens heavy soil; enriches an 
retains moisture. Sen 


work. 
binds light soil; 


prepaid in 


TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 
Perfectly blended, air-dried and pract 





paid in N. E. 
Write for Quantity Prices 


Board of Trade Building, 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 








IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 


d 
d 


$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
E. 


: 
l- 


cally odorless. Moisture-retaining, humus- 
forming Peat Moss combined with the 
finest natural fertilizer, poultry manure, 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $4 for 100 lb. sack, freight pre- 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Moles are 


Easily Destroyed 

















MOLOGEN 


(Trade Mark) 
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MOLE KILLER 


Eliminates Moles from your | 


Lawn within Two or 


Three Days! 


NON - POISONOUS 
TO HUMANS AND PETS 


In Powder Form. Will in no way injure 
Soil or Grass. Emits No Gas. 


PRICES 
4 lb. Can 50c 1% lb. Can $1.25 
5 lb. Can $4.00 


Chemical Products Division 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3:41 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of the well-known Soil Disinfectant 
and Fertilizer TEROGEN 





For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 


clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is | 


edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
§22-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





SCOTCH ROSES 


Strong pot-grown plants with well estab- 
lished root system, available for planting 
any time. 11 varieties with complete color 
range, 


$1.25 each $10.00 per ten 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 


HOLLISTON 





Husky two year old Hardy White 
Mountain grown English Hybrid Del- 
phiniums, best Blackmore & Langdon 
and Kelway Strains, all shades from 
pale to dark blue. 


$3.50 per dozen, $30.00 per 100 F. O. B. 
Our Station. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON 





THREE PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as fol- 
lows: 

House Plants and How to 


ee 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them ........ 25 cents 
Grape Culture ........... 10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 
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Odorless. | 
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The Little Known Oregon Crocus 


I HAD thought that all the thrill of discovering new Ameri- 

can wild flowers of striking appearance was past for most of 
us. Yet last Autumn there came from a western dealer a clump 
of ‘Oregon crocus,’ Olsynium grandiforum. The name 
meant nothing; Bailey was no help. It might be a small beard- 
less iris, from the root system. Into the special rock wall it 
went in late October, as a rarity to be observed. Slender iris 
foliage began to grow in March; on April 10 this was six 
inches long, and tiny iris stems poured forth small purple 
crocuses, much like an ixia or babiana, or tiny purple tulips, 
but it belongs to the iris family. To date it is wholly hardy, 
easy to grow and sure to bloom in early April. Each flower 
stays open several days. 


Its botanical history is of interest. In the floras of the 
Pacific states (Washington and Oregon) there are given three 
species or more of olsynium, as separated from our blue-eyed 
grass (sisyrinchium). So it is a little cousin of the iris, the 
flower ten times the size of blue-eyed-grass, as we know it in 
the East. Seed is offered as well as plants. There may be some 
“out’’ in its culture, but a plant that can be jammed into a 
new-built rock wall in October and without any Winter 
covering bloom in April giving the effect of a crocus or 
pasque-flower must have some staying qualities. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


New Siberian Irises From Canada 
LTHOUGH much interest is being taken in new bearded 


irises, and many people are working on their improve- 
ment, the beardless section seem to be very much neglected. 
My interest in the Siberian group was aroused when I realized 
that there was no good white variety. It seemed to me that it 
should be possible to combine the coloring of the orientalis 
Snow Queen with the stature and habit of the tallest sibiricas. 
With this ideal in mind, in 1920 I crossed Iris stbirtca max- 
ima, a very tall dark blue, with J. orientalis Snow Queen, 
making the cross both ways. There were 92 seedlings and all 
were blue but showed some variation in the shade and also in 
the markings on the falls and the shape of the blooms. These 
plants were allowed to set seed and about two thousand plants 
were grown. They were planted in hot sandy soil, without 
artificial irrigation, but grew well and in 1927 all bloomed. 
I counted 307 white flowering plants and it is probable that 
there were a few more that bioomed early. The color was the 
same as in Snow Queen, not streaked as in J. stbirica alba. 
Several, including the tallest, had such narrow petals as to be 
worthless as garden plants, but some had large flowers and 
were a little taller growing than Snow Queen. Two were 
distinctly different in shape, having the drooping falls 
of S. stbirica. The color, as stated, is like that of Snow 














Look to the Care of Your 
Living Trees | 


The same thoughtfulness and devotion that 
prompts you to have a Veterinary look after 
your blooded live stock and pets should prompt 
you to engage the services of trained Treecul- 
turists to look after the health of your Trees. 
Your trees cannot plead for help — either you 
volunteer it, or they die! We place our special- 
ized training and long experience at your disposal. 


Our Free Booklets wilt tell you much 
that you should know about your Trees. 
Ask for them—without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 
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Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, Aczaleas 


and Hemlocks 


We supply only carefully selected 
plants of the above in any quantitie 
and sizes. 


They are collected from the 16,00 
acre estate owned by the LINVILLG 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, whic 
has an elevation of 4000 to 6000 fee, 


Fall shipments commence about Sep 
tember first; Spring shipments about 
March first. 

LINVILLE NURSERIES 


“Crest of the Blue Ridge’’ 
Linville, North Carolina 


L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
formerly of the late firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Ga, 











VIOLA 
"MAGGIE MOTT" 


The lovely 


English gardens. 


lavender Viola of 
Very large 
flower. Exquisitely colored in 


soft shades of lavender. 


Plants from 
English grown seed 


12 for $3.50 100 for $25.00 
AMY HORE 


Grower of hardy perennial plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











RAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 var 
Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountais 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty fre 
Sample collection containing 15 distinct var 
$1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 
anteed really good collections. Also 10 vars. 


any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegia 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericum 
Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primula 


Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Viola 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. H. A. H. Anderson, F.R.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, Engla 


100 vars. $7.00. Guat 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plan 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apple 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 


Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1931 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mas 





Send Today fo 
This Guide 


Evergreens and shade 


trees for estates, public 
grounds, small home 


Unless plantings, and reforest- 

ing. Sizes from seedlings 

you now (once and twice trali* 

| j planted) to specimens? 
have it on feet or more high. Broat 
leaf evergreens, flowett 

ota desk shrubs, hedge plants,a™ 


roses. All at prices that 
will interest every buy# 
of trees and plants. 
Write today for our Short Guide 


remembering that we offer good stock, low 
prices, and fair dealing 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
F. W. Kelsey Nursery Co. Est. 1878 
50 Church Street, New York City 


—17! 
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Dreer’s 
Midsummer Catalog 


The book you need now to refer to for 
selection of Winter and Spring-flower- 
ing Bulbs and Seeds that should be 
planted at this season. 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. T-1!. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1305 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











IRIS OF PINK TONE 


ie a 4s whee Os one's ORES $ .50 
eee eee 25 | 
Be SD GOOD ccc ccessnes 1.25 
EE ee -75 
EE os eivtcesdcecen's¢ .85 
ee ee .60 


Postage Extra—Plant in July 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











Iris List of New and Noteworthy 


Varieties at Bargain Prices 
Rock Garden Iris. Purple Pumilla or Pale blue 
Azurea. $1 per dozen. $4 per 100, delivered. 
Sempervivums or hardy hen and chickens. 6 each 
of 4 varieties $2. 3 each of 8 varieties $2.50, 
delivered. 

Delphinium seed from the finest selected plants 
of world’s famous strains. Liberal package 35c. 
WALTER TIMMERMAN 
2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 


SUPERB IRISES 


A De 











Luxe Collection — San Francisco, Dolly 
Madison, Cardinal, Candlelight, Kestrel, Geo. J. 
Tribolet. San Gabriel, L’Aiglon. Strong rhizomes, 
each label led. sent prepaid for $10.00. Many 
ther money saving collections. Send for list. 


THOLE' S GARDENS 


2754 45th Ave., Southwest, Seattle, Wash. 


The Glen Road Iris Gardens 





Issue a catalog each year containing 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
GRACE STURTEVANT 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








CHOICE YELLOW IRIS 
a errr. $ .50 
SEE ee eer eae 1.00 
«Cac ane vee aeseue -75 
EN rad ve or nce a aoe lace 1.00 
Sig wi die eS .30 
BROTWE-WEUES ow ccc ccerceces 25 
Postage Extra—Plant in July 
GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











Seabrook Nurseries 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus | 
English Wallflower 


(Sutton’s) 


Strong plants—3'¥,” pots 
Each 25c—Dozen $2.00 


C. J. McGregor & Sons, Inc. 
Newburyport, Mass. 











es 


C + 
hristmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 
Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





HORTICULTURE 


Queen, white with yellow haft. Of the blue flowering seed- 
lings a few of the most desirable have been named. 
Ottawa received an award of merit at the show of the 


Royal Horticultural Society, London, when shown by the | 
Viscountess Byng of Vimy on June 5th, 1928. It is deep | 


blue with big white markings on the fall. 


Annapolis is a large-flowering pale blue with very strong | 


growth and branched stem. 


Pembina is a medium shade of blue with conspicuous white | 


blotch on the falls. 
Nipigon is a large flower of the orientalis shape, rich blue 


with white markings on the falls, changing to gold on the | 


haft. 
Gatineau has large, pale blue flowers with large gold blotch 


| on the falls. 
Rideau is similar but the flowers are not quite so large and 
| the stems are longer. | 


Most of these seedlings are being tested at the American 


| Iris Society's test garden at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
| Ottawa, Ont. 


—Isabella Preston. 


Ridding the Lawn of Dandelions 


My lawn is covered with beautiful yellow dandelions. Is there any mate- | 


rial that I can put on to kill them? : ' 
Spray dandelions with a solution of iron sulphate. This 


solution is made by dissolving one pound of iron sulphate in 
each gallon of water. This quantity will usually be enough 
to cover 100 to 200 square feet of lawn. Several applications 


will probably be necessary and they should follow at intervals | 
of three or four weeks. Apply the solution with a spray gun | 
to obtain a fine spray. All that is necessary is to wet the | 


foliage. At first the lawn will take on a black appearance but 


this will soon disappear. Drug stores have iron sulphate in 
| stock. 


It must be admitted that any lawn that is badly infested 
with weeds has not been kept in a high state of fertility. 
Experts recommend that fertilizer be put on the lawn twice 


| or even three times during the season. A lawn that is growing 


vigorously leaves little room for weeds. Wherever dandelions 
are flourishing, lime should never be used. Instead, a fertilizer 
having a large proportion of ammonium sulphate is recom- 
mended. Full particulars on fertilizers for lawns can be ob- 


| tained from the Massachusetts State College at Amherst, Mass. 


Controlling the Grape Leaf-Hopper 


NDICATIONS are that the grape leaf-hopper will be very 
abundant this year, but it can be controlled by timely 
spraying with nicotine spray. Just when this should be done 
depends upon the location. On Long Island, spray during the 


first few days of July, in central and western New York be- | 


tween July 10 and 20 and along the Hudson valley a week 
earlier than this. Spraying farther north should be done pro- 


| portionally later. Of course, the spray will not be effective 
| unless it hits the young hoppers. They live on the under sides 


of the leaves so the spray must be directed upward. 











(Make Your Own Collection) 

| RR | S - Ambassadeur, Anosia, Arnols, Belcolor, Bluet, 
Chalice, Feronia, Firmament, Georgia, Glow, 

Isolene, Mad. Chobaut, Miranda, Pearl Blue, Phyllis Bliss, 

Romany, Seminole, Shekinah, Toreador, Troades, Zouave. 

Any 5 kinds for $1 postpaid—Gold Imperial free with a $2 order 

LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 
MRS. E. L. SCHEFFY WEST MANSFIELD, MASS. 











IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


Did you see our exhibit at the Boston Iris Show, June 5-6? Apparently the 
judges considered it pretty good because they awarded it a GOLD MEDAL. Yes, 
and judging by letters received and the hundreds of people who visited our 


grounds during the next few days, it seems to have been considered a good dis- | 


play. Be that as it may, the varieties shown are listed in our catalogue which is 
sent to all who ask for it. We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful 
service but will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least 27 
varieties (not labeled) $5.00. 12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies (not labeled) 
$5.00. Delphinium seed from selected blooms (ready in August) large pkt. 50 cts. 
Peonies and Delphiniums are now in flower; visitors welcome. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Boxwood 


Visit the Conwell Gardens in the 
heart of the Boxwood Country 
before you decide upon your Fall 
plantings. All sizes and shapes of 


fine Box await your selection. 


H.ERNEST CONWELL, 
BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAW 





























DO YOU KNOW /% 


that the ideal time 
to plant ever- 


greens is during We 
the rest period have a 
in August wonder- 

ful assort- 


and Sep- 


tember? ment of all 


typesincluding 
many rare varie- 
ties. Handbook 
and booklet “How 
to Plant" on request. 


Princeton Nurseries 
PRINCETON, N. J. 























Send for The Book of 
HILL’S EVERGREENS 
Various artistic planting plans for 
your home. Choice of every variety. 
‘te°¥ Enclose 25¢ for book — refunded on 
9 first order. 


Sk Latest, most complete catalog. Shows 
; Over 100 pictures — 50 in full color. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. Eversrgen, 





> “Jox 317 "Dundee, Ill. 
FOR HARDY STOCK 


Send to 
New England's Coldest Nursery 
May We Send Our Catalog? 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H BARRE, VT 





WITHOUT SOIL, WATER OR CARE 


COLCHICUM BULBS 


(Autumn Blooming) 
To Beautify a Particular Spot Indoors, 
or to Plant in the Garden 


ORDER NOW 


2 bulbs $1.00; 5 bulbs $2.00; 10 bulbs 
$3.00; 100 bulbs $25.00. All postpaid in 
U. S. A. Ask for catalogue. 


GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





NARCISSUS—DIRECT FROM GROWER: 
6 Glory of Sassenheim, 12 Alba Grandi- 
flora, 6 Chinese Sacred Lilies. Flowering 
size $2.50, postpaid. Cash with order. List 
on request. TyDee Bulb Gardens, 6791 
Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. Carl 


| Tyler, Owner. 
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Now is the time! 


to try it on your own plants. 


Write for Information and Trial Price 
INDEPENDENT MFG. CO. 


3890 Cedar Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile 
Inexpensive Encourages early growth. Piants 
remain in pots - save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 
-75¢ .90c $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light Clean Naturalistic —— Fert.le. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND 


LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flowe: ani 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—-Clean—Naturalist.c 
Porous. 





HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticu:tural 
exhibitions. 

Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 
pots, or 25c for sample orde-. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 
Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





Auto- 
Sickle 


12-inch 


24-inch Weight 20 Ibs. 

Double edge reversible detachable blades 
Pressed Steel Construction 

Cuts dandelions, blackheads, long thin 

grass regardless of hight without effort. 
Write for description of our 
STEEP BANKING MOWER 


AUTO-SICKLE CO. 
South Natick Mass., U. S. A. 





THE CLIPPER f° ine 
that will cut 

all the weeds in your lawn. 
The Clipper does not touch 
the grass until it cuts 

it. You can cut tall 

grass and weeds be- 

tween rows and un- 

der shrub fences. If 

your dealer does not 

handle write us for 
circulars and prices. 


Clipper Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. H, Dixon, Il. 





Est. 36 Years 


SHUTE’S SPECIAL GERMAN 
PEAT MOSS 


Unexcelled in bulk, quality and price. 
Single Bales $3.00 deliv- , 
ered in Philadelphia and 

vicinity. 

f.o.b. cars Philadelphia 


Ten Bales 
Twenty-five Bales . 
Fifty Bales . 
One Hundred Bales 1.55 
Carlots .. Special prices 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. = Importers 
Office: 616 W. Upsal St., Phila. Pa. 














HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Hillside Gardens. (Estes St., Amesbury, Mass.) Ss 
“Rock plants, perennials, iris, peonies, phlox, evergreens. 
Hopedale Nurseries. (J. W. Griesemer, Prop., Hopedale, Ill.) 
(Evergreens, deciduous trees and shrubs, vines, roses, hardy peren- 
nials, etc.) 
Hovey & Co. 
“Hovey’s garden annual. 


requisites.” 
Hubbard, T. S., Co. (Fredonia, N. Y.) 
“Specialists in grape vines, roses, shrubs, trees, perennials, etc.’ 
Hunter, G. W. (R.F.D. 4, Dowagiac, Mich.) 
(Dahlias.) 
Huntington, Ralph E., Nursery. (Painesville, Ohio.) 
“Rare and unusual alpine, perennial and annual seeds, hardy her- 
baceous plants, bulbs, and roses, 1931.” 
Kaye, Reginald. (Waithman Hardy Plant 
Lancs., England.) 
“Catalogue of alpine and herbaceous plants, ornamental and flower- 


ing shrubs and trees, 1931.” 
Kellog, Mrs. L. W. (Over-the-Garden-Wall, 60 No. Main St., West 
Hartford, Conn.) 

“Trises that are growing over-the-garden-wall, 1931.” 

Kelsey, Harlan P., Inc. (Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, East Boxford, 
Mass.) 

(Evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, vines, perennials, rock 
garden plants, ground covers, etc.) 

Kelsey Nursery Service. (50 Church St., N. Y.) 

(Evergreen trees and shrubs, deciduous trees.) 

LaFrance Fruit Farm. (Holton, Kansas.) 
“Annual price list. Small fruit plants; strawberry plants a spe- 
cialty.” 
Lawrence, H. V. (Falmouth, Mass.) 
“Seeds, fertilizers, insecticides, tools. Gladiolus and dahlias.” 
Lexington Gardens, Inc. (93 Hancock St., Lexington, Mass.) 

“Spring 1931. Second list of uncommon plants and others that you 
should try.” 

Lexington Nurseries. (Marrett Rd., Lexington, Mass.) 

“Evergreens, shrubs, trees, perennials, peonies, roses.” 

Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries. (North Abington, Mass.) 

“Home garden and landscape guide. (Evergreen and deciduous 
trees and shrubs, perennials, climbing and trailing plants, rock 
gardens, roses, etc.) 

Malmo & Co. ( Garden Sq., Seattle, Wash.) 

(Flower and vegetable seeds, plants, roots, bulbs, lawn and golf 
grass seeds, farm seeds, pet stock department, implements, 
fertilizers, etc.) 

Marble Bay Alpine Nursery. (Lake Cowichan, British Columbia.) 

“Price list of alpine and rock plants.” 

Marks, Thomas & Co. (Wilson, N. Y.) 

(Tree and bush fruits, evergreen and deciduous ornamental trees, 

deciduous shrubs, vines, roses.) 


The Hillcrest Garden Lectures 


HE lectures to be held at Hillcrest Gardens, the home of 
Miss Marion Roby Case, in Weston, Mass., are given for 
the benefit of the boys in the Summer school which Miss Case 
conducts, but readers of Horticulture are invited to attend 
them if they care to do so. The list of speakers and dates 


follows, all being on Wednesdays at 3:30 p.m.: 

July 1 War on Insects, Mr. Harold C. Stevens, Salem, Mass. 
July 8 Adventures in Rose Growing, Dr. J. Horace McFar- 
land, President of the American Rose Society, 
Harrisburg, Penn. 

What Plants Know, Mr. Herbert W. Faulkner, Wash- 
ington, Conn. 

Botanical Lantern Slides in Natural Colors, Harvard 
Film Foundation. 

The Most Satisfactory Roses for Our Locality, Dr. 
G. Griffin Lewis, President of the Syracuse Rose 
Society, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Beauty in the Commonplace, Mr. Charles Frederick 
Whitney, Danvers, Mass. 

Hybridizing Plants, Dr. A. B. Stout, Director of 
the Laboratories of the New York Botanical 
Gardens. 

Trailing Nature, Mr. William H. Carr, Assistant 
Curator of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 

Experiences of a Hillcrest Boy, Dr. E. Stanley 
Hobbs, Jr., Waltham, Mass. 

September 2. A Bird Contest, Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, 

Mass. 
Labor Day. The Boys will read their Papers. 
JUDGES 

Mr. Joseph Blake Field, Head Master Mesa Ranch School, Mesa, 

Arizona. 

Mrs. Harriet Upham Goode, Bird Acres, Sharon, Mass. 

To be announced. 


(150 Milk St., Boston, Mass.) 


Seeds, bulbs, fertilizer, horticultural 


Nursery, Silverdale, 


July 15 
July 22 


July 29 


August 5 


August 12 


August 19 


August 26 


September 7 
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SEEDS 
BULBS 


» + 7 n r t 
Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 


TNC 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


NEW YORKCITY 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Young man, single, graduate of the Stock- 
bridge School of Agriculture at the Massa- 
chusetts State College in Amherst, desires 
position as assistant gardener or as gar- 
dener if it is a small private estate. Some 
greenhouse experience and considerable 
outside experience with flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. Good knowledge of plant ma- 
terials. References good, will go anywhere, 
Address J. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or Gardener, experienced 
in all branches of work on private estates, 
English-American, married, childless ex- 
cellent references, member N. A. G. F. C, 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, having graduated from 
Wellesley College this year, majoring in 
botany, wishes position where she can 
work directly with plants. Address Wel. 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Lady gardener, German, strong. 10 years’ 
experience, desires position on private 
estate or nursery, landscape, greenhouse, 
floriculture, vegetables. Best references. 
a Ridder, P. O. Box 53, Fair Haven, 





Couple, German, no children: Man, 338, 
experienced farmer, all live stock, espe- 
cially poultry; at present manager of large 
poultry farm. Wife, 32, trained gardener, 
eight years’ experience greenhouse and 
estate management; good grower, two 
years’ theoretical training. Are open for 
position on estate, private school or hotel. 
References. P. B., Box 305, Cedar Grove, 
N. J., Essex Co. 





Greenhouse man, would like steady posi- 
tion, experienced in all garden work. Sin- 
gle, age 26. Best of references. J. G., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Greenhouse man desires position, 15 years’ 

experience potted plants, cut flowers, vege- 

tables, outdoors and under glass. Capable 

of taking charge of large or small estate. 

Single, 30 years old. Best of references. 

4 Mc., Care of Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
ass. 





Private Secretary—Former secretary t & 
leading landscape architect desires posi 
tion with a horticulturalist, an architect, 
a landscape architect or some one inter- 
ested in garden development. Six years 
experience and excellent references. B. H., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 


Superintendent or Gardener: Experienced 
in all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family, Amer? 
can citizen. References. Address Joseph T. 
Oulds, Care of Breck’s Nurseries, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 








Young man, single, age 25, desires any 
position, Graduate of Essex County Agr 
cultural School and Massachusetts Agr 
cultural College, two year course. Has 
worked in Arnold Arboretum and with 
Olmsted Brothers. I. J. M., Care of ‘“Hot- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Young man with training with the Arnold 
Arboretum for five years, desires any pos! 
tion. Also has had training with Olmsted 
Brothers. G. T. L., Care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 


Head gardener, working, 39, married; 22 
years’ practical experience in all branches 
of gardening and general upkeep of entire 
estate. excellent references. G. O., Care 0 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 














Gardener, general man, single, America®, 
honest, reliable, practical ability on flow- 
ers, plants, shrubs, landscape, go _ &aByY- 
where, moderate pay. Al references. P. Bs 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





